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"Sections  in  brackets  appeared  in  the  first  edition  but  are  not  repeated  here.    Some  of  the  other 
sections  are  abridged. 


¥■ 


HE  work  of  the  Atlanta  Confer- 
ence, like  the  other  work  of  Atlanta 
University,  depends  mainly  upon  vol- 
untary contributions.       ♦        *       * 


jP  HE  first  duty  of  the  Social  Re- 
former is  to  know.  The  accurate 
gathering  of  social  statistics  costs 
money.  This  investigation  cost  $250. 
Twice  this  amount  would  have  made 
it  twice  as  valuable.  May  we  not 
hope  for  larger  resources  next  year? 


Untro&uctton. 


Atlanta  University  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
Negro  youth.  It  seeks,  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
and  deportment,  to  sift  out  and  train  thoroughly  talented  members  of  this 
race  to  be  leaders  of  thought  and  missionaries  of  culture  among  the 
masses. 

Furthermore,  Atlanta  University  recognizes  that  it  is  its  duty  as  a  seat 
of  learning  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  intricate  social 
problems  affecting  these  masses,  for  the  enlightenment  of  its  graduates 
and  of  the  general  public.  It  has,  therefore,  for  the  last  five  years,  sought 
to  unite  its  own  graduates,  the  graduates  of  similar  institutions,  and  edu- 
cated Negroes  in  general,  throughout  the  South,  in  an  effort  to  study 
carefully  and  thoroughly  certain  definite  aspects  of  the  Negro  problems. 

Graduates  of  Fisk  University,  Berea  College,  Lincoln  University,  Spel- 
man  Seminary,  Clark  University,  Wilberforce  University,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, the  Meharry  Medical  College,  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes., 
and  several  other  institutions  have  kindly  joined  in  this  movement  and 
added  their  efforts  to  those  of  the  graduates  of  Atlanta,  and  have,  in  the 
last  five  years,  helped  to  conduct  five  investigations;  One  in  1896  into 
the  "Mortality  of  Negroes  in  Cities;'1  another  in  1897  into  the  "General 
Social  and  Physical  Condition"  of  5,000  Negroes  living  in  selected  parts  of 
certain  Southern  cities ;  a  third  in  1898  on  "Some  Efforts  of  American 
Negroes  For  Their  Own  Social  Betterment;"  a  fourth  in  1899  into  the 
number  of  Negroes  in  business  and  their  success.  Finally  in  1900  inquiry 
has  been  made  into  the  number,  distribution,  occupations,  and  success  of 
College-bred  Negroes. 

The  results  of  this  last  investigation  are  presented  in  this  pamphlet. 
Next  year  some  other  phases  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  Negro  will 
be  studied.  It  is  hoped  that  these  studies  will  have  the  active  aid  and 
co-operation  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this  method  of  making- 
easier  the  solution  of  the  Negro  problems. 


Note.— The  demand  for  the  original  edition  of  the  College-bred  Negro  having  exhausted  the 
copies  at  hand,  the  present  abridged  edition  has  been  issued  for  further  distribution,  it  contains 
most  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  original  edition,  omitting  many  of  the  statistical  tables  and  much 
of  the  personal  testimony. 
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2.     The  Negro  College.     Omitting- all  institutions  which  have  not' actually 
graduated  students  from  a  college  course,  there   are   to-day  in  the  United 
States  thirty-four  institutions   giving  collegiate  training  to  Negroes  and! 
designed  especially  for'this  race.*    These   institutions  fall  into  five  main 
groups  :■■ 

Gbotj^  I.     Ante-Beltum  Schools,  3. 

Lincoln  University,  Chester  county,  Perm.,  1854.. 
tVilberforce  University,-  Greene  county,  Ohio,  1856*. 
(\Berea  College,  B'erea,  Ky.,)'  1855- 

These  schools  were4 established  before  the  war  and  represent  the  Aboli- 
tion movement,  Lincoln  was  establisheel  by  Pennsylvania  Presbyterians 
as  Ashmun  Institute  in  the  early  fifties.  The  Cincinnati  Conference  of  the- 
white  Methodists  and  the  Ohio  Conference  of  the  African  Methodists* 
made  early  movements  to  establish  a  school  in  the  west.  Wilberforce  was- 
founded  by  the  whites  for  Negro  education  in  1856  and  finally  purchased 
by  the  African  Church  in  1863.  Berea  was  established  by  a  Kentucky 
abolitionist,  John  G.  Fee,  aided  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  . 

GROUP  II.     Freedmari s  Burectu  Schools,  13. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  1867. 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1866. 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga,,  1867. 
Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1867, 
Southland  College,  Helena,  Ark.,  1864. 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Kashville,  Tenn.,  1868, 
Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  1868. 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1869. 
Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  1869. 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala,,  1867. 
Lincoln  Institute,-  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  1866, 
Atlanta  Baptist  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1867. 
Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1864, 

This  group  of  schools  Was  established  directly  after  the  war  by  Mission- 
ary and  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies  under  the  protection  and  for  the  most 
part  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  earliest 
Of  these  schools,  Southland,  grew  out  of  an  orphan  asylum  established  by 
Indiana  Friends  before  the  war  was  hardly  closed,  and  Roger  Williams 
Out  of  a  group  of  Baptist  teachers  in  Nashville.  Fisk  and  Atlanta  were 
the  great  pioneers  of  the  movement  for  thorough  Negro  education  after 
the  war  and  were  established  by  the  American  Missionary  Association 
aided  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Biddle  and  Talladega  were  founded  by 
missionary  societies  in  conjunction  with  the  same  bureau,  while  Howard 
was  founded  by  the  bureau  alone  and  named  after  its  chief.  Lincoln 
Institute  had  pertfaps  the  most  romantic  beginning-of  all.     When  in  Janu- 


*This  iucludes  Berea, 'Where  the  majority  of  students  are  white,  but  which   was  designed  for 
Negroes  as  well,  and  still  has  colored  students. 
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*ary,  1865,  the  62d  and  63d  regiments  of  U.  S,  Colored  Infantry  were  dis- 
charged from  service-,  they  contributed  jointly  a  fund  of  $6,379  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  Negroes  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  In  1879  State 
aid  was  obtained  and  it  now  is  supported  wholly  by  the  State.  Societies, 
churches  and  benevolent  individuals  made  possible  the  establishment  of 
the  other  -schools,  together  with  general  aid  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
and  its  officials. 

Gj&OUP  III.      Church  Schools,  9. 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1870. 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La..  1873- 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1874. 

Knoxville  College,  IKnoxville,  Tenn.,  1879? 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga,,  1870. 

Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex.,  1873. 

Paine  Institute,  -Augusta,  Ga.,  1882. 

Philander  Smith  Colleg-e,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1876. 

Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.  C,  1870. 
These  schools  were  established  mainly  by  church  societies  after  the 
-closing  up  of  the  Freednaan's  Bureau.  Shaw  and  Benedict  are  Baptist 
institutions,  and  Knoxville,  Presbyterian.  Leland  was  endowed  by  one 
man.  The  rest  are  Methodist.  Paine  Institute  is  supported  b.y  the  white 
Methodist  Church,  South. 

Group  IV.     Schools  of  Negw  Church  Bodies,  5, 

Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.  C,  f881. 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  G,  1880. 

Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta,  Ga,,  1885. 

Arkansas  Baptist  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1884.. 

Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco,  Tex.,  1885. 
The  first  forward  rush  of  the  freedmen  after  emancipation  culminated 
in  the  eighties  and  led  to  a  movement  to  found  schools  among  the  Negro 
churches.  The  A.  M.  E.  Church  was  especially  active  and  started  four 
colleges  and  some  other  schools.  The  Baptists  also  founded  several 
institutions.  Allot"  these  are  small  and  their  collegiate  work  of  ccmpara*- 
tively  minor  importance. 

Group  V.     State  Colleges,  4. 

Branch  Normal  College,  etc.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  1875,. 
Virginia  N.  and  C.  Institute,  Petersburg,  Va,,  1883. 
Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  Savannah,  Ga.,  1890. 
Delaware  State  College,  etc.,  Dover,  Del.,  1891. 

The  establishment  of  these  colleges  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
United  States'  statutes  of  1862  and  1890,  donating  public  lands  to  the  sev- 
eral States  for  endowing  agricultural  colleges.  The  Virginia  Institute  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Readjusters.  The  Negroes'  share  of  the  land 
script  in  Georgia  supports  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  at  Sa- 
vannah. 
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In  nearly  all  cases  the  college  departments  of  these  institutions  were? 
established  considerably  later  than  the  other  departments.  The  date  of 
establishment,  number  of  graduates  and  source  of  support  follow: 

Negro  Colleges  in  Order  of    Establishment,  wtith  Graduates. 
(Not  Including  the  Class  of  1899.) 


NAME. 


Lincoln  University...,. 

Wilberforce  University 

Howard  University. 

(Berea  College)..,. 

Leland  University  

Benedict  College 

Fisk  University... 

Atlanta  University 

Biddle  University.. 

Southland  College...... 

Roger  Williams  University- 
Central  Tennessee  College... 

New  Orleans  University 

Shaw  University 

Rust  University...... 

Straight  University..., 

Branch  College,  Ark 

Claflin  University.. 

fcnoxville  College « 

Clark  University 

Alcorn  University*. 

Wiley  University 

Paine  Institute.... 

Allen  University 

Livingstone  College 

Philander  Smith  College 

Talladega  College  

Va.  Normal  and  Col.  Inst.... 

Paul  Quinn  College 

L  in  coin  In  sti  tu  te 

Morris  Brown  College... 

Atlanta  Baptist  College....... 

Georgia  State  Industrial  Col. 
Delaware  State  College. 


O  £ 


615 

1864 

130 

1866 

96 

1868 

29 

1869 

16 

1870 

.3 

1870 

180 

1871 

85 

1872 

140 

1872 

19 

1872 

76 

1873 

4? 

1874 

30 

1874 

101 

1874 

30 

1874 

11 

1874 

9 

1878 

46 

1878 

44 

1879 

21 

1879 

98 

1880 

9 

1880 

11 

1882 

24 

1883 

38 

1883 

29 

1884 

5 

1885 

27 

1885 

18 

1885 

6 

1890 

6 

1890 

7 

1893 

1 

1894 

2 

1894 

Founded  bv 


Presbyterians. 

African  Methodists. 

Freedman's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Gov'm't. 

American  Missionary  Association. 

Mr.  H.  Chamberlain.' 

Baptists. 

American  Missionary  Association. 

American  Missionary  Association. 

Presbyterians, 

Friends. 

Baptists. 

Methodists. 

Methodists. 

Baptists. 

Methodists. 

American  Missionary  Association. 

State. 

Methodists. 

Presbyterians. 

Methodists. 

State. 

Methodists. 

Southern  Methodists. 

African  Methodists. 

Zion  Methodists. 

Methodists. 

American  Missionary  Association, 

State. 

African  Methodists. 

Colored  Soldiers  and  State. 

African  Methodists. 

Baptists. 

State. 

State. 


-This  State  institution  confers  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
a  college. 


but  is  rather  an  agricultural  high  school  than 


In  most  cases  the  college  departments  of  these  institutions  are  but 
adjuncts,  and  sometimes  unimportant  adjuncts,  to  other  departments  de- 
Voted  to  secondary  and  primary  work.  A  comparison  of  colleges  for  this 
purpose  will  be  of  interest.     Let  us  take  the  single  school  year  1898-99: 
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"proportion   of  college  students  to  total  enrollment  'in 

Negro  Colleges,  1898-99. 


COLLEGES. 


No.  College 
-Students. 


ILincoln........ -<.... 

Biddle „„..„ ... 

Eisk., 

-Howard ,.. 

Shaw „,. „... 

Atlanta , 

AVilberforce -.. 

"Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate. 

Leland ^ ~ 

Livingstone ^ 

Paul  Quinn 

Allen 

State  College,  Delaware.. 

Knoxville 

Claflin  ('97-'98) 

Clark 

Philander  Smith . 

Roger  Williams. 

New  Orleans 

'Georgia  State 

Paine 

Talladega 

Bust 


Atlanta  Baptist 

Arkansas  Baptist.... 

Straight.. 

Southland 

•Southern  

Wiley 

Branch,  Arkansas*. 


135 
69 
51 
42 
37 
33 
31 
28 
20 
20 
20 
19 
18 
18 
17 
16 
15 
15 
14 
12 
10 

9 
9 
9 

8 
8 
7 
5 
2 


Secondary  j   Primary 
Students,  !  Students. 


131 
57 
66 
49 
57 


135 

180 

183 

325 

225 

..... 

230 

22 

159 

59 

138 

i62 

34 

33 

52 

159 

32 

127 

111 

149> 

21 

94 

145 

109 

553 

108 

322 

69 

238 

m 

74 

37 

275 

72 

140 

180 

80 

66 

129 

76 

125 

25 

66 

32 

142 

382 
70 
341 
288 
129 


*  From  the  others  uo  data  could  be  -obtained;  they  have  wry  few  in  college. 


We  find  here  726  Negro  collegians  in  the  colleges  specially  designed  for 
them;  or  adding  the  lew  others  not  counted  here,  we  have  possibly  750 
such  students.  If  these  students  are  all  of  college  grade  according  to  a 
fair  standard,  we  have  here  apparently  work  for  perhaps  ten  Negro  col- 
leges, now  being  done  by  thirty  or  more  institutions.  It  is  not,  however, 
by  any  means  certain  that  all  these  students  are  really  of  college  grade. 
A  study  of  the  curricula  will  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

3.  Curricula  in  Negro  Colleges.  If,  for  convenience,  we  take  only  those 
colleges  that  have  twenty  or  more  students  and  consider  them  as  repre- 
sentative, we  find  that  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  they  require 
the  following  course  of  study,  above  the  common  English  branches: 
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Requirements  for  Admission  to  Negro  Colleges. 


Number  of  Years1  Study  Required  at 

\i 

o 

3 

<£ 

5 

s 

T3 

r-l 

o 

i 

4 

0> 

o 

C 
i— i 

G 

> 

T3 
Q 

53 

F— ) 

6 

o 

42 

'    3 

'3 
13 

Total  length    of  preparatory 

0? 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3- 

Studies:  (yrs.) 

0 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3> 

Greek  .... 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2^ 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1% 

2 

3^ 

2 
2 

ft 

Mathematics . 

3 

English* ^ 

0 

1 

1% 
2 

9 

1 

1 

1% 

IK 

M 

1 

Other  studies  of  importance.. 

K 

1 

2% 

2 

3 

1% 

1>2 

5 

2 

Weeks  of  study  per  year. 

32 

85 

37 

36 

32 

34 

39 

33 

31 

28 

36 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  these  colleges  ranked  in  the  severity  of 
their  entrance  requirements  about  as  follows: 

1,  Howard-— -Nearly  equal  to  smaller  New  England  colleges. 

fFisk,  | 
Atlanta, 

2.  <  Wilberforce,  }>From  1  to  2  years  behind  the  smaller  N,  E.  colleges. 
I  Leland,  | 

I  Paul  Qttlnn,  J 

fBiddle,  j 

8-  \  VaNand  C   f  From  2  to  8  years  behind  the  smaller  N.  E.  colleges, 
i.  Livingstone.  J 

4.     Lincoln— A  little  above  an  ordinary  New  England  High  School. 

Most  of  the  other  twenty-three  schools  fall  into  groups  3  and  4,  with 
possibly  one  or  two  exceptions.  So  that  of  the  750  students  not  more  than 
850  are  of  college  rank  according  to  New  England  standards. 

After  admission  the  course  of  study  is  laid  down  in  the  catalogues*  of 
these  eleven  colleges  as  follows: 


*  These  courses  are  taken  from  the  catalogues  of  1897*'99. 

The   "classical"  course  is  here  given.    In  several  institutions  a  "scientific"  course,  omitting 
Greek  and  including  other  subjects,  is  offered. 
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: 

Studies  ol 

Four  Colle 

ge  Years. 

i 

co" 

CO 

© 

0 

<V 

<X> 

CO 

■+-> 

b£ 

be 

o 

o 

J3 

e3 

be 

2 

03 

be 

©  *  o 

QQ 

03 

AT 

CD   W. 

"^ 

53 

03 

GO 

VJ  >>©. 

£ 

Ph   = 

b£ 

^ 

>-; 

1— 1 

03  o  O 

0> 

O 

•C 

■+3          | 

03 

a-^rH 

ss 

bW 

H 

"S 

3 

03 

oliti 
His 
Phi 

03 

3 

O 
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S 

£ 

Oh 

o 

a 

< 

Howard 

4 

3 
3 
3 

4 
3 

2 
2 

2 

years 

u 
u 
It 

11 
It 
tl 
11 

1-  8 
1-30 
1-16 
1-18 
1-15 
1-20 
1-12 
1-  6 
1-15 

1-16 
1-  6 
1-13 

1-4 
1-3 
1-3 
1-2 
1-3 
1-3 
1-3 
1-5 
1-3 

i-8; 

1-5 
1-6 
1-5 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-5 
1-9 

1-4 
1-6 
1-4 
1-9 
1-5 
1-5 
1-7 
1-6 
1-7 

1-16 

Fisk... 

1-  8 

Atlanta 

1-  7 

"Wilberforce 

1-  7 

Leland   

1-  7 

Paul  Quinn 

1-20 
1-12 
1-  8 
1-  8 

1-  7 

Biddle 

1-  6 

Shaw 

1-  8 

Virginia  Nor.  and  Collegiate 

1-  5 

.Lincoln 

3 

11 

1-10 

1-  7 

1-2 
2-5 

1-9 
1-9 

1-10 
1-9 

1-  6 

1-  5 

i.  e  ,  at  Atlanta  University  students,  after  a  three  years  preparatory  course,  take  a  college  course 
of  136  weeks  (cf.  p.  10).  Of  this  time  one-sixteenth  or  8%  weeks  is  devoted  to  English,  one-thirteenth 
or  10^2  weeks  to  Modern  languages,  one-third  or  45  weeks  to  Ancient  languages,  one-sixth  or  28  weeks 
to  Natural  Science,  one-quarter  or  34  weeks  to  Political  Science  and  Philosophy,  and  one-seventh  or 
19%  weeks  to  Mathematics. 

Of  the  equipment  of  these  colleges  there  are  few  data  for  comparison. 
Some,  like  Howard,  Fisk,  Atlanta  and  Lincoln,  are  very  well  housed,  and 
nearly  all  have  fairly  comfortable  quarters.  Few,  if  any,  have  teachers 
who  devote  themselves  to  college  work  exclusively;  some  have  laborato- 
ries for  natural  science  work  ;  the  library  facilities  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lincoln 15,750  volumes, 

Howard 13.000 

Atlanta 11,000 

Biddle 10,000 

Fisk 6,632 

Wilberforce 5,500 

Paul  Quinn 1.000 

4.  Negroes  In  Other  Colleges.  Negroes  have  attended  Northern  colleges 
for  many  years.  As  early  as  1826,  one  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege and  from  that  time  till  to-day  nearly  every  year  has  seen  other  such 
graduates.  They  have,  of  course,  met  much  color  prejudice.  Fifty  years 
ago  very  few  colleges  would  admit  them  at  all.  Even  to-day  no  Negro 
has  ever  been  admitted  to  Princeton,  and  at  Yale  and  some  other  leading 
institutions,  they  are  rather  endured  than  encouraged.  At  Harvard  and 
most  of  the  Western  institutions  black  men  have  for  many  years  been 
made  welcome,  received   in  the   social  life  of  the  college  to  some  extent, 
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and  in  general  treated  as  men.  Oberlin  was  the  great  pioneer  in  the  work: 
of  blotting  out  the  color  line  in  colleges,  and  has  more  Negro  graduates  by 
far  than  any  other  Northern  college.  The  colleges  in  the  order  of  the  num- 
ber of  Negroes  graduated  are-  as  follows  ? 

Among  fire  Larger  Universities--. 


fiarvard...... 11 

University  of  Michigan AO 

Columbia 4 

Catholic  University...... 3 

Leland  Stanford.,,  .2 


Yale „  ...........  .„ TO 

Cornell „ .... 8 

University  of  Pennsylvania..  4 
University  of  Chicago* ..  2  (?); 


Total 


.54 


Among   Colleges  of  Second  Bank. 


Oberlin .............  .... , .128 

Bates  College 15 

Brown...... 8 

Amherst ... 7 

Bucknell  University 7 

Boston  University...... 3 

Indiana  University.... 3 

Beloit  College 3 

State  University  of  Iowa...  2 

Wesleyan  Univ.  (Conn.) .....  2 

Wellesley  College 2 

Rutgers  College 1 

Hamilton  College...... 1 

University  of  Rochester......  1 

De  Pauw  University   1 

Valssar  College...... 1 


University"  of  Kansas-.. 16 

Colgate  University 9 

Dartmouth 7 

Ohio  State  University 7 

Williams 4 

University  of  Minnesota 3 

Adelbert  College 3 

Colby  University ... 3 

University  of  Nebraska % 

Radcliffe  College- ~ 2 

Northwestern  University...  1 

Bowdoin  College.....  .. 1 

New  York  University 1 

University  of  Denver- 1 

Mount  Holyoke  College  1 

Total .....246- 


Among  Otliei*   Colleges. 


Univ.  of  South  Carolina....,  10? 

Hillsdale  College ■.  7 

Iowa  Wesleyan..., 4 

Baldwin  University , 4 

Hiram   College 3 

Butler's  College „..  3 

St.  Stephen's  College 3  • 

Tabor  College 2 

Washburn  College , 2 

Washington  &  Jefferson  Col.  2 

Lombard  College....,  1 

S.  W.  Kansas  College ,.  1 

Olivet  College  , 1 

University  of  Idaho 1 

tipper  Iowa  University 1 

McKendree  College,,.,......,,  1 

Ohio  University 1 


Geneva   College.... 9-' 

LaFayette  College & 

Dennison  University 4r 

Western  Univ.  of  Penna 3 

Wittenberg  College ~ 3^ 

Westminster  College 3- 

Antioch  College.....  3 

Knox  College 2 

Adrian  College 2 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University..  2 

Otterbefn  Colleg'e 1 

Alleghany  College. 1 

Albion  College. 


Iowa  College*. 1 


University  of  Omaha. 
Illinois  College. 


Total 90 


Grand   total. 


.390 


If  we  divide  thes.e  graduates  among  the  sections  of  the  country,  we  have : 


Middle  West, .250 

Middle  Atlantic  States  44 
Border  States 3 


New  England 78 

South 10 

Pacific  States 5 
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To  sum  up  then:.  Negroes  have  graduated  from  Northern  institutions. 
In  most  of  the  larger  universities  they  are  welcome  and  have  on  the 
whole  made  good  records.  In  nearly  all  the  Western  colleges  they  are 
admitted  freely  and  have  done  well  in  some  cases,  and  poorly  in  others. 
In  one  or  two  larger  institutions,  and  in  many  of  the  large  women's  col- 
leges, Negroes,  while  not  exactly  refused  admission,  are  strongly  advised 
not  to  apply.  The  summer  schools  at  Harvard,  Clark  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  have  several  Negro  students. 

5.  The  Number  oj  Negro  Graduates.  According  to  the  best  information 
the  Conference  has  been  able  to  gather,  the  total  number  of  Negro  grad- 
uates has  been  as  follows: 

Negro  College  Graduates. 


1826 

1 

1860 

6 

1874  . 

27 

1888 

87 

1828  .... 

1 

1861 

6 

1875 

25 

1889 

.  85 

1844 

1 

1862 

3 

1876 

37 

1890  _. 

95 

1845 

1 

1863 

1 

1877 

43 

1891 

.  99 

1847 

1 

1864 

2 

1878 

38 

1892 

.  70 

1849 

..  1 

1865 

5 

1879 

.  48 

1893. 

137 

1850 

1 

1866 

1 

1880 

50 

1894 

130 

1851 

1 

1867.  . 

4 

1881 

54 

1895 

130 

1853 

3 

1868 

9 

1882 

39 

1896 

104 

1855 

1 

1869... 

11 

1883 

.  74 

1897... 

128 

1856. 

..  5 

1870 

26 

1884 

64 

1898 

144 

1857 

1 

1871... 

15 

1885 

100 

1899 

57* 

1858 
1859 

1 
1 

1872 
1873  . ..  . 

26 

„   29 

1886 
1887  . 

94 
90 

Total 

2.209 

Class 

not  given 

...122 

Grand  Total... 2, 331 
One  hundred  graduates  of  colleges  of  doubtful   rank   are   not  included 

here;  these  and  unknown  omissions  may  bring   the  true  total  up  to  2.500. 
Leaving  out  '99,  for  which  we  have   but  partial  reports,  it   is  plain  that 

there  is  a  steady  increase  of  college -bred  Negroes  from  decade  to  decade, 

but  not  a  large  increase.     There  is  to-day  about  one  college-trained  person 

in  every  3,600  Negroes. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  increase   has  been  divided  between 

the  Negro  and  white  colleges: 


Number  of  Negro  Graduates  From: 

Negro  Colleges.  White  Colleges. 

Before  '76                       137  75 

'75-80                        143  22 

'80-85         .                250  31 

'85-90                      .  413  43 

'90-95                         465  66 

'95-99 475  88 

Class  Unknown 58  64 

Total 1,941  390 


Partial  Report. 
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6.  Birth-place  of  College-bred  Negroes. — The  most  interesting'  question 
connected  with  birth-place  is  that  of  the  migration  of  colored  graduates — 
that  is,  where  these  men  finally  settle  and  work.  If  we  arrange  these  600 
graduates  according  to  sections  where  they  were  born  and  where  they 
fiow  live,  we  hav-e  this  table: 

Migration  of  College  Graduates. 


Persons  Born  in : 

Are  Now  Living  in: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

M 

A — New  England 

2 
1 

4 
3 

1 

10 

18 

8 
2 

3 

5 

148 

35 

7 

1 
1 

39 

159 
4 

4 

1 

1 
1 

12 

6 
9 

4 

B— N  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J 

4 

1 
1 

5 

1 

5 

26 

26 
5 

2 

5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

C— Del.,Md.,Va,,W.Va., 
Ky.,  Tenn.,  N.  C.,  Mo., 
D.  C 

D— S.  C.,Ga.,Fla.,  Miss., 
La.,  Ala 

1 

E— Mich.,  Wis.,  111.,  O... 

1 

F — N.  and  S.Dak. ,  Minn., 
Neb.,  Iowa,  Kan 

G— Okl.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Ind. 
Ter 

3 
2 

H — Canada 

J — Africa 

2 
2 

K — West  Indies 

3 

3 

2 



2 

L — Cal  ,  Nev  , Wash., Ore 

! 



This  means  that  of  254  college-bred  Negroes  born  in  the  border  States 
(i.  e.,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, Missouri  and  District  of  Columbia,)  148  or  58  per  cent  stayed  and 
worked  there  ;  39  or  15  per  cent  went  further  South  ;  26  or  10  per  cent  went 
Southwest;  12  or  5  per  cent  went  to  the  middle  West,  etc.     Or  again : 

Of  73  college  graduates  born  North",  35  staid  there  and  38  went  South. 

Of  507  college  graduates  born  South,  443  staid  there  and  62  went  North. 

These  statistics  cover  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
graduates,  but  they  represent  pretty  accurately  the  general  tendencies  so 
far  as  our  observation  has  gone.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  quite  within 
the  truth  to  say  that  50  per  cent  of  Northern  born  college  men  come  South 
to  work  among  the  masses  of  their  people,  at  a  personal  sacrifice  and  bit- 
ter cost  which  few  people  realize;  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  Southern 
born  graduates  instead  of  seeking  that  personal  freedom  and  broader  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  which  their  training  has  led  them  in  some  degree  to 
conceive,  stay  and  labor  and  wait  in  the  midst  of  their  black  neighbors 
and  relatives. 
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9.  Educatiouof  Women.  From  the  first  the  institutions  of  higher  train- 
ing founded  in  the  South  were,  with  few  exceptions,  open  to  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  Naturally  fewer  girls  entered,  but,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
number — over  250 — throughout  the  country  have  finished  a  college  course. 
Of  the  larger  Negro  colleges  only  Lincoln  and  Biddle  do  not  admit  girls. 
The  women  graduates  are  as  follows: 

Women  Graduates  from  Colleges. 

(Not  Including  Graduates  of  '99.) 

Fisk  31 

Wilberforce 19 

Knoxville 10 

Howard 8 

Central  Tennessee..  7 

Livingstone 6 

New  Orleans 5 

Roger  Williams 5 

Berea 4 

Univ.  of  Michigan  3 

Wittenberg  2 

Wellesley 2 


Oberlin 

Shaw 

55 
21 

Paul   Quinn 
Atlanta 
Southland 
Rust 

13 

8 
8 

7 

Claflin 

Philander  Smith... 
Iowa  Wesleyan 
Univ.  of  Kansas 
Cornell 
Geneva 

6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 

Leland 
U.  Iowa  U 
Idaho 

1 

1 

1 

Bates 

1 

Clarke 

1 

Straight 
Branch.  Ark 
Mt.  Holyoke 

1 
1 
1 

Total  women 

Butler 

Adrian 

McKendree.. 

Va.  Nor.  and  Coll 

Allen 

Paine  Institute 

Vassar... 


Total  men 


252 

2,079 


If  we  arrange  them  according  to  the  years  of  graduation  we  have 
College-Bred  Women,  by  Year  of  Graduation. 


1850 

1 

1872 

2 

1886 

7 

1851 

1 

1873... 

3 

1887 

10 

1853 
1855 

1856. 

2 
1 
2 

1874 

2 

1888 
1889 
1890 

9 
10 
14 

1875 

5 

1876 

4 

1860 

3 

1877 

3 

1891 

15 

1861 
1862 

1 
1 

1878 

3 

1892 
1893... 

12 
13 

1879 

9 

1864 

2 

1880.. 

13 

1894 

9 

1865 

2 

1881 

4 

1895 

14 

1868  . 

1 

1882.. 

2 

1896 

16 

1869 

1 

1883 

6 

1897... 

12 

1870 

4 

1884 

....     7 

1898 

14 

1871 

.  1 

1885 

....     8 

Class  Unk.  3 

Total 

252 
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Before  the  war  ten  women  graduated,  as  far  as  we  have'  been  able  to 
ascertain;  from  1861  to  1869,  thirty-six;  from  1880  to  1889,  seventy-six ; 
1890  to  1898,  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 

The  rapid  increase  of  college-bred  women  in  later  years  is  noticeable, 
and  the  present  tendency  is  toward  a  still'  larger  proportion  of  women. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  college  students  of  Howard,  Atlanta,  Fisk 
and  Shaw  were  women  in  the  school  year' of  1898-99.  The  economic  stress 
will  probably  force  more  of  the  young  men  into  work  before  they  get 
through  college  and  leave  a  greater  chance  for  the1  training  of  daughters. 
A  tendency  in  this  direction  is  noticeable  in  all  the  colleges  and  if  it  results 
in  more  highly  trained  mothers  it  will  result  in  great  good.  Of  100  college- 
bred  women  reporting  th^ir  conjugal  condition,  one-half  had  been  married r 
against  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  men. 

11.  Occupations.  The  most  interesting  question,  and  in  many  respects 
the  crucial  question  to  be  asked  concerning  college-bred  Negroes,  is:  Do 
they  earn  a  living?  It  has  been  intimated  m  jre  than  once  that  the  higher 
training  of  Negroes  has  resulted  in  sending  into  the  world  of  work  men 
who  can  find  nothing  to  do  suitable  to  their  talents.  Now  and  then  there 
comes  a  rumor  of  a  colored  college  man  Working  at  menial  service,  etc. 
Fortunately  the  returns  as  to  occupations  of  college-bred  Negroes  are 
quite  full — nearly  sixty  per  cent  of   the  total  number  of  graduates. 

This  enables  us  to  reach  fairly  probable  conclusions  as  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  college-bred  Negroes.     Of  1,312  persons  reporting,  there  were: 


Teachers  .... 

Clergymen 

Physicians,  etcit**..:t.t.*. 

Students  ......:...•.... 

Lawyers. ..i. .......... 

In  Government  service 

In  Business... 

Farmers  and  Artisans.. 
Editors,    Secretaries 

and  Clerks.. * 

Miscellaneous..... ..;.....< 


53 
16 

6. 

5, 

4, 
4, 
3. 

2, 


4% 
8% 
3% 
6% 
Wo 
0% 
6% 
1% 


2A% 


Over  half  are  teachers,  a  sixth  are  preachers,  another  sixth  are  students 
and  professional  men ;  over  6  per  cent  are  farmers,  artisans  and  mer- 
chants, and  4  per  cent  are  in  government  service.  In  detail  the  occupa- 
tions are  as  follows  t 

Occupations  of  Colile&e-Bred  Men. 

Teachers: 

Presidents  and  Deans 19 

Teachers  of  Music 7 

Professors,  Principals  and 

Teachers  675    Total. ..701 
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Clergymen: 

Bishop 1 

Chaplains,  U.  S.  Army 2 

Missionaries: 9 

Presiding  Elders 12 

Preachers 197     Total... 221 

Physicians,  etc.  : 

Doctors  of  Medicine '76 

Druggists 4 

Dentists 3    Total...  83 

Students . 74 

Lawyers 62 

Civil  Service: 

U.    S.    Minister    Plenipo- 
tentiary   1 

U.  S.  Consul 1 

U.  S.  Deputy  Collector 1 

U.  S.  Gauger 1 

U.  S.   Postmaster 2 

U.  S.  Clerks 44 

State  Civil  Service 2 

City  Civil  Service  1     Total...  53 

Business  Men: 

Merchants,  etc  30 

Managers  13 

Real  Estate  Dealers 4    Total...  47 

Farmers 26 

Clerks  and  Secretaries: 

Secretaries    of     National 
Societies 7 

Clerks,  etc 15    Total...  22 

Artisans 9 

Editors 9 

Miscellaneous 5 

These  figures  illustrate  vividly  the  function  of  the  college-bred  Negro. 
He  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  group  leader,  the  man  who  sets  the  ideals  of 
the  community  where  he  lives,  directs  its  thought  and  heads  its  social 
movements.  It  need  hardly  be  argued  that  the  Negro  people  need  social 
leadership  more  than  most  groups;  they  have  no  traditions  to  fall  back 
upon,  no  long  established  customs,  no  strong  family  ties,  no  well  defined 
social  classes.  All  these  things  must  be  slowly  and  painfully  evolved. 
The  preacher  was  even  before  the  war  the  group  leader  of  the  Negroes 
and  the  church  their  greatest  social  institution.*  Naturally  this  preacher 
was  ignorant  and  often  immoral,  and  the  problem  of  replacing  the  older 
type  by  better  educated  men  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Both  by  direct  work 
and  by  indirect  influence  on  other  preachers  and  on  congregations,  the 
college-bred  preacher  has  an  opportunity  for  reformatory  work  and  moral 
inspiration,  the  value  of  which   cannot  be  overestimated.     The  report  of 

*Cf.  The  New  World,  December,  19U0.  article  on  "Religion  of  American  Negro." 
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the  Atlanta  Conference  on  "Some  Efforts  of  American  Negroes  for  their 
own  Social  Betterment1'  shows  the  character  of  some  of  this  work. 

It  has,  however,  been  in  the  furnishing  of  teachers  that  the  Negro  col- 
lege has  found  its  peculiar  function.  Few  persons  realize  how  vast  a  work, 
how  mighty  a  revolution  has  been  thus  accomplished.  To  furnish  five 
millions  and  more  of  ignorant  people  with  teachers  of  their  own  race  and 
blood,  in  one  generation,  was  not  only  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  but  a 
very  important  one,  in  that  it  placed  before  the  eyes  of  almost  every 
Negro  child  an  attainable  ideal.  It  brought  the  masses  of  the  blacks  in 
contact  with  modern  civilization,  made  black  men  the  leaders  of  their 
communities  and  trainers  of  the  new  generation.  In  this  work  college- 
bred  Negroes  were  first  teachers  and  then  teachers  of  teachers.  And  here 
it  is  that  the  broad  culture  of  college  work  has  been  of  peculiar  value. 
Knowledge  of  life  and  its  wider  meaning,  has  been  the  point  of  the  Negro's 
deepest  ignorance,  and  the  sending  out  of  teachers  whose  training  has  not 
been  merely  for  bread  winning  but.  also  for  human  culture  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  training  of  these  men. 

In  earlier  years  the  two  occupations  of  preacher  and  teacher  were  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  open  to  the  black  college  graduate.  Of  later  years  a 
larger  diversity  of  life  among  his  people  has  opened  new  avenues  of 
employment.  The  following  statistics  of  occupations,  according  to  the 
year  of  graduation,  illustrate  this  partially: 


Occupation. 

Before 
1870 

1 870-' 79 

'80-'84 

'85-'89 

'90-'94 

'95-'98 

Total. 

Teachers  

10 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

65 

38 
2 
5 

74 

26 

1 

11 

159 

56 

3 

14 

179 
56 

1 
23 

214 
31 

1 

7 

701 

Clergymen 

212 

Editors 

9 

Lawyers *.. 

62 

Grunmakers 

1 

Miners 

1 

Physicians 

1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
12 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

14 
13 

9 
16 

13 

31 
2 
4 

5 

7 

43 
76 

Druggists 

4 

Clerks  and  Secre tar's 

1 

5 

11 

22 

Elocutionists 

1 

U.  S.  Civil  Service... 

8 
5 

15 

7 
2 

13 
6 

2 

6 
1 

50 

Farmers..   

26 

Real  Estate  Dealers- 

4 

Matrons 

1 

2 

Dentists , 

1 

1 

3 

Engineers 

1 

Missionaries 

3 
3 
1 

1 
14 

2 
53 

2 

9 

Students 

4 

74 

Printers 

3 

City  Civil  Service 

1 

1 

State  Civil  Service... 

2 
1 

2 

Librarians \. 

1 

Tailors 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Draughtsmen 

1 

Hotel-work 

1 

Carpenters 

1 
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The  length  of  service  in  the  various  occupations  shows  something  of  the 
character  of  these  workers: 

Length  of  Service  at  Present  Occupation. 

Under  1  year 22 

1  year,  less  than  2 63 

".  3 81 

u     4. 68 

1     5. 56 

"     6 54 

"     7 33 

■'     8 43 

'■'     9 23 

"  10 25 

1  12 49 

•'  15 33 

1  20 35 

1  25 24 

•'  30 9 

1  40 4 

1 


2  years 

cc 
1 

3 

u 

cc 

4 

c 1 

cc 

5 

cc 

u 

6 

CC 

cc 

7 

cc 

cc 

8 

cc 

cc 

9 

CC 

cc 

10 

cc 

cc 

12 

cc 

cc 

15 

cc 

cc 

20 

cc 

cc 

25 

cc 

cc 

30 

cc 

u 

50 

and 

over 

Total  reporting 623 

12.  Change  in  Occupation.  A  study  of  present  and  previous  occupation 
gives  a  still  deeper  insight  into  the  problem  of  work.  For  instance,  the 
following  number  of  persons  have  had  but  one  occupation:  they 
began  as  teachers  and  are  still  teaching,  or  as  preachers  and  are  still 
preaching: 

Persons  who  Have  Never  Changed  Occupations. 

Teachers 315  In  Business  , 7 

Clergymen „ 106  Editors 3 

Lawyers 26  Artisans 3 

Physicians 24  U.  S.  Civil   Service 3 

Students 15  Clerks  and  Secretaries..  3 

Farmers 7  Dentists 3 

Hotel-work 1 

Let  us  now  add  to  these  such  persons  as  have  changed  occupations  once. 
In  the  following  table  the  period  of  study  necessary  in  preparing  for  a 
profession  is  not  considered  a  different  occupation: 
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Many  interesting  things  may  be  noted  in  the  above  table  :  For  instance, 
43  lawyers  report;  of  these  26  started  on  a  law  course  immediately  after 
graduation,  finished  it,  went  to  practicing  and  are  still  engaged  in  that 
work.  Eleven  taught  before  reading  law,  two  were  in  business,  and  four 
in  other  employments,  from  which  they  turned  to  law.  There  are  reser- 
vations to  be  made,  of  course,  in  interpreting  these  figures :  some  persons 
report  a  few  months  of  teaching  as  a  "previous  occupation,"  while  others 
ignore  it;  some  have  not  changed  occupations,  because  being  young 
graduates  they  have  not  given  their  present  vocation  a  sufficient  trial. 
Nevertheless,  with  care  in  using,  the  table  has  much  to  teach.  We  find 
that  the  profession  of  teaching  is  a  stepping-stone  to  other  work;  87  per- 
sons were  at  first  teachers,  and  then  changed,  11  becoming  lawyers,  7 
going  into  business,  26  entering  the  ministry,  12  entering  the  United  States 
civil  service,  etc.  Seven  have  at  various  times  engaged  in  menial  work, 
usually  as  porters,  waiters,  and  the  like,  but  all  but  one  man  working  in  a 
hotel  have  done  this  only  temporarily.  It  is  quite  possible  that  others 
who  are  engaged  in  such  work  have  on  this  account  sent  in  no  reports. 
We  see  in  this  way  that  of  700  college-bred  men  over  500  have  immediately 
on  graduation  found  work  at  which  they  are  still  employed.  Less  than 
200  have  turned  from  a  first  occupation  to  a  second  before  finding  appar- 
ently permanent  employment. 

There  are  still  others  who  have  tried  two  or  three  employments.  The 
reports  of  these  are  naturally  not  as  full  as  the  others,  through  forgetful- 
ness  and  the  natural  desire  not  to  advertise  past  failures  One  college 
man  is  known  to  have  tried  nine  different  occupations  in  ten  years — but 
this  is  very  exceptional.  Specimens  of  the  records  of  some  who  have 
tried  several  occupations  follow: 

Persons  who  Have  had  Several  Occupations  Successively. 

Present  Occupation.  Previous  Occupations. 


U.  S.  Civil  Service.  Teacher,  Merchant. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service.  Teacher,  Merchant. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service.  Lawyer,  Teacher. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service.  Teacher,  Editor. 

Lawyer.  Teacher,U.S. Civil  Service. 

In  Business.  Teacher,  Clerk. 

In  Business.  Teacher,  Porter,  Clerk. 

In  Business.  Editor,  Teacher. 

Dentist.  Clerk,  Teacher. 

Secretary.  Teacher,  Clergyman. 

Farmer.  Teacher,  Carpenter. 

Clergyman.  Lawyer,U.S.  Civil  Service. 

Physician.  Teacher,  Farmer. 

Artisan.  •  Teacher,  Engraver. 
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16.  Group  Leadership. — Beside  the  regular  occupations  indicated  above, 
college-bred  Negroes  have  been  active  in  literary  and  philanthropic  work 
of  various  kinds.     The  following  cases  are  especially  reported  : 

Active  work  in  religious  societies 101 

Investing  in  business  enterprises  conducted  by  Negroes  ....  48 

Contributing  to  Negro  and  other  newspapers 105 

Editing  and  publishing  newspapers 40 

Lecturers 21 

College  and  student  aid 20 

Benevolent  club  work „  9 

Fanning  and  truck  gardening 10 

Nurseries,  orphanages  and  homes 12 

Slum,  prison  and  temperance  work 16 

Organized   charity 15 

Kindergartens  and  mothers'  meetings 7 

Building  associations 7 

Hospitals 10 

Savings   banks , 4 

Contributing  to  magazines 11 

Papers  before  learned  societies , 9 

The  above  represent  the  principal  activities  of  450  persons  in  philan- 
thropic and  social  lines  outside  their  regular  occupations.  Much  of  the 
work  thus  done  has  been  of  great  benefit,  especially  in  the  establishment 
of  refuges  and  hospitals  and  business  enterprises  of  various  sorts.  The 
character  of  the  work  done  may  be  gained  from  some  of  the  following 
reports  of  social  and  benevolent  activities: 

"One  of  the  founders  of  the  Provident  Hospital,  Chicago." 

"Member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  St.  Louis  Orphans'  Home." 

"Member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Colored  Persons,  Philadelphia." 

"Member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Eureka  Educational  and 
Charitable  Association  of  Baltimore,  Md." 

"One  of  the  founders  of  McKane  Hospital,  Savannah,  Ga."     Etc.,  etc. 

17.  Political  Activity.  The  question  of  Negro  suffrage  is  bound  to  call 
for  the  attention  of  the  Nation  for  many  years  to  come.  The  suffrage  was 
bestowed  upon  the  freedmen  as  a  measure  of  defence  as  well  as  of  justice. 
This  action  has  been  severely  criticized  on  the  ground  that  enfranchised 
ignorance  could  not  and  ought  not  to  rule  in  any  community,  and  that 
Negro  suffrage  means  nothing  less  than  this.  This  is  without  doubt  a 
strong  argument — so  strong  that  the  Nation  is  to-day  apathetic  in  the 
questionable  legal  expedients  designed  to  suppress  the  Negro  vote  in  the 
South.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  larger  aspects  of  this  question, 
certainly  in  the  study  of  this  group  of  Negroes  we  have  a  chance  to  throw 
an  interesting  sid£-light  on  the  problem.  Here  at  least  we  have  a  group 
that  cannot  be  called  ignorant.  They  are  well-trained  men,  and  in  the 
testimony  of  their  neighbors,  teachers  and  friends,  usually  honest  and 
industrious.     Most  of  these  men  vote: 
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Number  who  usually  vote 508  or  70  per  cent. 

Those  who  usually  do  not  vote 213  or  30     kt       " 

Total .., 721 

Of  these  455,  or  63  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  think  their  votes  are 
counted. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  South,  we  find: 

Persons  who  vote .361  or  69  per  cent. 

Persons  who  do  not  vote 159  or  31     u       u 

Total 520 

In    the   North   81   per  cent  vote   usually. 

18.  Ownership  of  Property.  It  is  very  difficult  to  collect  reliable  statis- 
tics of  property  which  are  not  based  on  actual  records.  It  was  not  advisa- 
ble, therefore,  to  ask  those  to  whom  reports  were  sent  the  amount  of 
property  they  were  worth,  for  with  the  best  of  motives  on  the  part  of  those 
answering'  the  resulting  figures  would  be  largely  estimates  and  personal 
opinion.  One  kind  of  property,  however,  is  least  of  all  liable  to  be 
unknown  to  persons,  or  to  be  exaggerated  in  honest  reports,  and  that  is 
real  estate.  Each  college-bred  Negro  was  asked,  therefore,  to  state  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  him ;  the  following  table  was 
the  result  of  557  answers: 

Assessed  Value  op  Real  Estate. 

Number.      Actual  Am't. 


Under  $100 3 

100-200 3 

200-300 15 

300-400 10 

400-500 5 

500-750 58 

750-1,000 28 

1,000-2,000 129 

2,000-3,000 73 

3,000-4,000 42 

4,000-5,000 18 

5,000-6,000 36 


6,000-7,000 

7,000-8,000 

8,000-10,000 

10,000-15,000 

15,000-20,000 

20,000-25,000 

Own  no  real  estate. 


13 
7 
9 

17 
5 
1 

85 

557 


Average  per  individual. 


\  150.50 

410. 

2,035. 

4,810. 

1,625. 

31,400. 

23,375. 

162,230. 

158,400. 

239,887. 

82,600. 

182,275. 

75,540. 

56,500. 

79,375. 

161,000. 

71,550. 

21,700. 

0. 

$1,342,862.50 
2,411. 
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With  regard  to  the  85  who  are  tabulated  as  owning  no  real  estate^  it  is 
not  certain  that  in  all  cases  this  is  a  fact,  or  that  some  of  them  may  not 
have  had  property  which  they  did  not  wish  to  report.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  of  course,  how  far  these  six  hundred. persons  are  representative 
of  the  2,331  Negro  graduates.  All  things  considered,  'however,  this  is 
probably  an  understatement  of  the  property  held,  for  while  many  of  those 
not  reporting  held  no  property,  yet  most  of  those  who  did  report  represent 
the  more  recent  graduates  who  have  just  begun  to  accumulate,  while 
numbers  of  the  other  graduates  with  considerable  property  could  not  be 
reached.  Some' who  are  known  to  own  property  did  not  report  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that  college-bred  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  own  on  an  average  $2,400  worth  of  real  estate,  assessed 
value.  If  the  assessed  value  is  two-thirds  of  the  real  value  in  most  cases 
this  represents  .$3,600  worth  of  property,  market  value.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  worth  of  all  personal  property,  so  that  the  average  accumula- 
tions of  this  class  may  average  $5,000  each,  or  $10,000,000  for  the  group. 
Such  figures  are,  of  course,  mere  estimates,  but  in  the  light  of  the  testi- 
mony they  are  plausible. 

22.  The  Future  of  the  Negro  College.  Let  us  now  gather  up  the  scattered 
threads  of  this  social  study  and  seek  the  lesson  which  the  accumulated 
facts  have  to  teach.  We  have  learned  that  there  are  in  the  Uniied  States 
thirty-four  institutions  designed  especially  for  Negroes,  which  give  colle- 
giate instruction  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Beside  these,  73  other 
colleges  of  the  land  have  Negro  graduates,  so  that  in  all  we  have  a  record 
of  2,331  Negro  graduates  of  college  courses.  We  have  studied  these 
graduates  carefully  so  far  as  the  reports  submitted  have  enabled  us  to. 
They  are  mostly  freedmen's  sons  and  grandsons  who  have  gained  this 
training  by  self-denial  and  striving.  They  usually  marry  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  35,  go  to  work  in  the  South  at  teaching,  preaching,  practic- 
ing the  professions,  or  in  the  civil  service  or  business  life.  Here  they 
have  accumulated  property  and  usually  made  good  citizens  and  leaders. 

Several  questions  may  now  be  asked :  First,  Is  the  college  training  of 
Negroes  necessary?  Secondly,  If  so,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  education  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  training?  Thirdly, 
What  curriculum  of  studies  is  best  suited  to  young  Negroes? 

A.  Is  the  college  training  of  Negroes  necessary?  A  few  opinions  of 
prominent  men  in  answer  to  this  query  are  subjoined.  They  are  partly  in 
answer  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a  few  college  presidents.  President 
Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  answered  that  he  was  too  busy  to  write  any- 
thing. The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  promised  to  send 
some  matter  which  has  not  yet  reached  us.     The  other  letters  follow: 
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"I  have  never  lived  South  and  my  opinion  on  the  question  you  ask  is  not  very  valu- 
able. It  is,  in  a  word,  this,  that  Mr.  Warner's  contention  is  right  for  most  members 
of  the  race,  but  that  the  way  should  be  kept  as  wide  open  as  possible  for  gifted  men 
like  *  *  *  * ,  Booker  Washington,  and  many  others  to  have  every  opportunity 
that  any  of  the  Northern  or  other  colleges  can  afford. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours,"  J.  Stanley  Hall, 

Dec.  10,  1900.  (President  of  Clark  University.) 

"I  believe  not  only  in  common  school  and  industrial  education  for  the  Negroes  of 
the  South,  but  also  in  their  higher  education.  The  higher  education  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  standards  of  the  lower. 

Yours  truly,"  George  Fj.  MacLean, 

Dec.  11,  1900.  (President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.) 


"I  believe  fully  in  the  higher  education  of  every  man  and  woman  whose  character 
and  ability  is  such  as  to  make  such  training  possible.  There  are  relatively  fewer  of 
such  persons  among  the  Negroes  than  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  for  all  of  these 
the  higher  training  is  just  as  necessary  and  just  as  effective  as  for  any  one  else. 

For  the  great  body  of  the  Negroes  the  industrial  and  moral  training  already  so  well 
given  in  certain  schools  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  greatest  hope  for  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours,"  David  S.  Jordan, 

Dec.  14,  1900,  (President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.) 


"Your  circular  of  December  8th  comes  duly  to  hand.  In  response  I  would  say  that 
in  my  judgment  no  race  or  color  is  entitled  to  monopolize  the  benefits  of  the  higher 
education.  If  any  race  is  entitled  to  be  specially  favored  in  this  respect  I  should  say 
it  is  the  one  that  has  by  the  agency  of  others  been  longest  deprived  thereof. 

The  above  you  are  at  liberty  to  present  as  my  sentiments. 

Yours  cordially."  William  F.  Warren, 

Dec.  13,  1900.  (President  of  Boston  University.) 


"Tn  reply  to  your  request  of  December  5th,  I  would  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
collegiate  or  higher  education  is  not  a  special  favor  to  be  granted  to  men  on  the 
ground  of  race,  family,  or  any  such  minor  consideration.  The  only  condition  for  the 
receiving  of  a  college  education  should  be  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  to  use  it, 
Human  nature  is  substantially  the  same  everywhere.  It  should  be  the  glory  of  our 
country  to  afford  to  all  her  young  men  and  women  who  crave  the  broadest  culture' 
and  who  have  the  spirit  and  ability  to  acquire  it,  the  amplest  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment. Looking  at  it  more  specifically,  I  can  see  that  the  general  uplifting  of  our 
Negro  population  requires  a  proper  percentage  of  college-bred  Negro  leaders. 

Yours  sincerely,"  George  C.  Chase, 

Dec.  17, 1900.  (President  of  Bates  College. ) 

"You  ask  for  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  desirableness  of  higher  training  for  the 
Negroes.  Let  me  begin  my  statement  by  saying  that  I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the 
management  of  the  Atlanta  University  and  several  other  institutions  for  the  training 
of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  I  will,  however,  candidly  say  that  in  my  judgment  there  are 
a  great  many  of  the  Negroes  whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  guide  through  a  course  of 
university  training.  I  think  that  is  true  also  of  the  white  race,  but  in  the  present 
condition  it  is  peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  colored  people.  My  idea  would  be  that 
all  the  training  that  the  colored  man  is  capable  of  thoroughly  mastering  should  be 
given  him,  but  that  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning,  like  political  economy  and 
history,  the  ancient  classics  and  the  natural  sciences,  only  selected  men  should  be 
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given  the  fullest  opportunities.  I  have  the  highest  confidence  that  such  training  as 
is  given  at  Hampton  and  at  Tuskegee,  largely  manual  and  industrial,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  Negroes  and  is  to  be  the  means  of  fitting  the  race  a  generation  or 
two  hence,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  more  abstract  and  philosophical  studies.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  made  myself  perfectly  clear,  but  in  a  general  way  I  should  say 
the  multiplication  of  universities  of  the  higher  sort  is  not  desirable  in  comparison 
with  the  multiplication  of  training  schools  for  all  the  trades  and  manual  activities. 
With  best  wishes,  very  sincerely  yours,"  Franklin  Carter, 

Dec.  12, 1900.  ( President  of  Williams  College. ) 

"Teachers  and  leaders  need  more  than  a  common  school  education.    This  is  as  true 
of  Negroes  as  of  whites. 

Where  shall  they  obtain  a  liberal  education?  With  few  exceptions,  I  think  it  should 
be  in  the  Southern  colleges.    The  color  line  is  so  sharply  drawn  in  Northern  colleges 
(unfortunately)  that  a  Negro  is  at  great  disadvantage,  not  in  studies,  but  socially. 
************** 
Very  truly  yours,"  George  Harris, 

Dec.  12,  1900.  (President  of  Amherst  College.) 

"I  believe  in  the  Southern  Negro  college  and  the  higher  education  of  Negroes. 
************* 

Very  truly  yours,"  •        Joseph  Swain, 

Dec.  10,  1900.  (President  University  of  Indiana.) 


"The  problem  is  such  a  difficult  one  that  I  have  been  compelled  largely  to  rely  on 
the  judgment  of  my  friends.  My  opinions  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  experience  of 
Mr. William  H.  Baldwin,  now  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  are,  therefore, 
hardly  such  as  I  ought  to  put  in  a  form  for  quotation. 

Sincerely  yours,"  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 

Dec.  10,  1900.  (President  of  Yale  University.) 


"I  am  like  many  others  greatly  interested  in  the  question  of  education  of  the  Ne- 
groes. There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  place  for  the  college  properly  so-called  which  shall 
teach  a  certain  number,  who  may  be  leaders  of  their  race  in  the  South,  as  preachers 
and  advanced  teachers.  At  the  same  time  I  have  much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington's  idea,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  should  be  educated  for  industrial 
pursuits-  Yours  truly,"  James  B.  Angell, 

Dec.  10, 1900.  (President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. ) 


"How,  then,  are  the  teachers,  the  preachers,  the  physicians  for  the  colored  race  of 
the  South  to  be  provided,  unless  the  South  has  institutions'  of  the  higher  education, 
serving  the  Negro,  fitting  him  for  these  higher  positions?  We  know  very  well  that  the 
Negro,  as  he  rises  in  the  social  scale,  will  live  in  better  houses  and  follow  better  trades, 
and,  in  general,  be  industrially  and  financially  elevated ;  and  we  should  not  for  a  mo- 
ment criticize  the  work  which  is  going  on  throughout  the  South,  in  several  institu- 
tions which  Boston  interest  and  sympathy  have  furthered. 

"But  there  is  another  essential  thing — namely,  that  the  teachers,  preachers,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  engineers,  and  superior  mechanics,  the  leaders  of  industry,  throughout 
the  Negro  communities  of  the  South,  should  be  trained  in  superior  institutions.  If 
any  expect  that  the  Negro  teachers,  of  the  South  can  be  adequately  educated  in  pri- 
mary schools  or  grammar  schools  or  industrial  schools  pure  and  simple,  I  can  only 
say  in  reply  that  that  is  more  than  we  can  do  at  the  North  with  the  white  race.     The 
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only  way  to  have  good  primary  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  Massachusetts  is 
to  have  high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges,  in  which  the  higher  teachers  are 
trained.  It  must  be  so  throughout  the  South:  the  Negro  race  need  absolutely  these 
higher  facilities  of  education."  Charles  W.  Eliot, 

(President  of  Harvard  College.). 
(In  a  speech  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Feb.  23,  1896.) 


"The  higher  education  is  the  last  thing  that  the  individual  pupil  reaches :  it  is 
what  he  looks  toward  as  the  end.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  educational  system,  the  higher  education  is  the  very  source 
and  center  and  beginning  of  it  all;  and  if  this  is  wanting,  the  whole  must  collapse. 
Take  away  the  higher  education,  and  you  cannot  maintain  the  level  of  the  lower; 
it  degenerates,  it  becomes  corrupt,  and  you  get  nothing  but  pretentiousness  and 
superficiality  as  the  residuum.  In  order  to  maintain  the  lower  education  which 
must  be  given  to  the  South,  you  must  have  a  few  well-equipped  institutions  of  higher 
learning."  William  D.  Hyde, 

(President  of  Bowdoin  College.) 

(In  a  speech  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Feb.  23, 


"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you.  I  have  heard  of  the  great  work  that  this 
school  has  done  in  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  people.  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
and  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  of  getting  higher  education.  It  is  good  for  you  to 
get  lower  education,  and  then  still  better  to  get  higher  education.  Your  people  have 
lived  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  in  this  country,  and  have  learned  the  methods 
of  white  people,  and,  as  I  said  in  Washington,  while  speaking  on  this  subject,  you 
have  the  same  mind  that  the  white  people  haVe.  Now,  as  it  is  very  necessary  for 
white  people  to  study  Latin  and  Greek,  so  it  is  very  necessary  for  you.  If  you  lived 
in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  or  Arabia,  it  would  not  be  so  necessary  to  study  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  people  w7ho  live  in  the  United  States,  France,  England,  Italy,  or  Germany, 
are  greatly  helped  by  these  studies. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  think  colored  people  should  not  have  the 
higher  education.  NowT,  I  would  not  discourage  the  study  of  mechanics  and  indus- 
trial education,  but  it  is  very  important  to  study  Greek  and  Latin.  Some  people  say 
it  is  better  to  know  how  to  work  than  to  study  Greek  and  Latin,  because  wTork  is 
practical ;  but  nothing  is  more  practical  than  getting  an  insight  into  the  civilization 
of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  into  the  motives  of  the  people  among  wdiom  we  live. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  necessary  thing  that  the  higher  education  should  be  opened  to 
every  part  of  the  whole  community.  For  the  colored  people  to  be  self-directing,  they 
must  have  higher  education.  They  will  be  appreciated  for  the  good  they  can  do,  and 
will  be  respected  because  they  are  helping  the  common  civilization.  We  should 
understand  also  the  art  of  invention.  That  is  what  this  Atlanta  Exposition  is  show- 
ing. The  colored  man  is  not  always  going  to  be  the  person  who  draws  water  and 
cuts  wood;  he  is  going  to  help  on  with  civilization.  He  is  going  to  be  up  on  all  the 
difficult  questions.     He  is  going  to  study  mathematics,  sciences  and  the  languages. 

And  you  must  not  be  misled  by  the  opposition  to  the  higher  education.  But  yo  i 
should  uphold  it  in  your  homes  and  among  your  people  until  many  more  are  seeking 
it."  William  T.  Harris, 

(U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.) 

(In  an  address  to  the  students  of  Atlanta  University,  Oct.  29, 1895.) 
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It  seems  fair  to  assume  from  these  and  other  letters  that  the  conserva- 
tive public  opinion  of  the  best  classes  in  America  believe  that  there  is  a 
distinct  place  for  the  Negro  college  designed  to  give  higher  training  to  the 
more  gifted  members  of  the  race;  that  leaders  thus  trained  are  a  great 
necessity  in  any  community  and  in  any  group.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  probably  as  to  how  large  this  "Tal- 
ented Tenth"  is — some  speaking  as  though  it  were  a  negligible  quantity, 
others  as  though  it  might  be  a  very  large  and  important  body. 

The  opinions  of  some  other  persons  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  to  the 
above.  First,  there  is  the  almost  unbroken  line  of  testimony  of  the  heads 
of  Negro  colleges;  this  is,  of  course,  interested  testimony,  and  yet  it  is  of 
some  value  as  evidence.  A  man  who  left  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  go  South  and  teach  Negroes  before  the  war  ended,  wrote  after 
twenty -five  years'  experience  in  college  work : 

"By  this  experiment  certainly  one  thing  has  been  settled  :  the  ability  of 
a  goodly  number  of  those  of  the  colored  race  to  receive  what  is  called  a 
liberal  education.  A  person  who  denies  that  shows  a  lack  of  intelligence 
on  the  subject. 

■'But  the  possibility  granted,  the  utility  of  this  education  is  doubted 
both  as  to  individual  and  race.  First,  then,  as  to  the  individual,  aside 
from  the  mere  mercantile  advantage  derived  from  education,  does  not  the 
hunger  of  the  Negro  mind  for  knowledge  prove  its  right  to  know,  its 
capacity  show  that  it  should  be  rilled,  its  longing  that  it  should  be  satis- 
fied? And  as  to  the  race  at  large,  does  it  not  need  within  it  men  and 
women  of  education?  How  would  it  be  with  us  of  the  white  race  if  we 
had  none  such  with  us — no  educated  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
professors,  writers,  thinkers?  All  the  preaching  to  eight  millions  of  col- 
ored people  in  the  United  States  is  done  by  colored  preachers,  with  the 
merest  exceptions  here  and  there.  Do  these  Negroes  not  need  preparation 
for  their  vastly  responsible  calling? 

uThe  entire  work  of  instruction  in  the  colored  public  schools  of  the 
South  is  done  by  colored  teachers.  These  teachers  cannot  be  prepared  in 
the  white  schools  and  colleges  of  the  South.  Where,  then,  shall  they  be 
prepared  if  not  in  special  higher  institutions  of  learning  open  to  them? 
What  is  to  become  of  the  millions  of  colored  people  in  the  United  States? 
Who  are  to  be  their  leaders?  Doubtless  persons  of  their  own  race.  Do 
they  need  less  preparation  for  their  calling  than  do  members  of  the  white 
race  for  theirs?  Is  not  their  task  even  more  difficult?  Have  they  not 
questions  of  greater  intricacy  to  solve?  Did  not  Moses  when  leading  ex- 
slaves  out  of  Egypt  need  special  wisdom?  Are  not  the  colored  people  of 
to-day  'perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge?' 

"But  the  objector  will  say,  Why  have  these  long  courses,  these  colleges 
for  colored  people?  Would  not  shorter  courses  be  as  well  or  even  better? 
The  following  is  my  belief  on  this  point,  after  twenty-five  years  of  thought 
and  experience:  If  the  Negro  is  equal  to  the  white  man  in  heredity  and 
environment,  he  needs  an  equal  chance  in  education;  if  he  is  superior,  he 
can  get  on  with   less;  if   he   is   inferior,  he  needs  more.     The   education 
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required  is  not  simply  that  of  books,  but  of  life  in  Christian  homes,  such 
as  are  supplied  in  nearly  all  our  missionary  schools  for  that  people,  and 
of  religion  through  the  Christian  church  and  its  influences." 

The  President  of  another  Negro  college  said  in  1896: 

uTo  imagine  that  the  Negro  can  safely  do  without  any  of  the  institutions 
or  instrumentalities  which  were  essential  to  our  own  advancement  is  to 
assume  that  the  Negro  is  superior  to  the  white  man  in  mental  capacity. 
To  deprive  him  of  any  of  these  advantages,  which  he  is  capable  of  using, 
would  be  to  defraud  ourselves,  as  a  nation  and  a  Christian  church,  of  all 
the  added  power  which  his  developed  manhood  should  bring  to  us.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  in  this  audience  to  discuss  the  proposition 
that  intelligence  is  power,  and  that  the  only  road  to  intelligence  is  through 
mental  discipline  conducted  under  moral  influences. 

"What  have  we  been  doing  for  our  brother  in  black  to  help  him  in  his 
life  struggle?  The  work  began  somewhat  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
The  John  Harvards  and  the  Elihu  Yales  of  Pilgrim  history  found  their 
counterparts  in  General  Fisk,  Dr.  Phillips,  Seymour  Straight  and  Hol- 
brook  Chamberlain,  who  founded  colleges,  even  before  it  was  possible  for 
many  to  enter  upon  the  college  course,  but  with  a  wise  forecast  for  the 
need  that  would  eventually  come  and  is  now  actually  upon  us." 

These  two  extracts  sufficiently  represent  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  presidents  and  teachers  in  Negro  colleges  that  this  training  is  a 
success  and  necessity. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts,  and  of  such  testimony  as  has 
been  given,  the  following  propositions  seem  clear: 

1.  The  great  mass  of  the  Negroes  need  common  school  and  manual 
training. 

2.  There  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  industrial  and  technical 
training,  and  trade  schools. 

3.  There  is  a  distinct  demand  for  the  higher  training  of  persons 
selected  for  talent  and  character  to  be  leaders  of  thought  and 
missionaries  of  culture  among  the  masses. 

4.  To  supply  this  demand  for  a  higher  training  there  ought  to  be 
maintained  several  Negro  colleges  in  the  South. 

5.  The  aim  of  these  colleges  should  be  to  supply  thoroughly  trained 
teachers,  preachers,  professional  men,  and  captains  of  industry. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  second  query: 

B.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  for  Negro  education 
should  go  to  college  training? 

This  resolves  itself  into  the  practical  question:  How  many  colleges  are 
needed?  And  here  it  is  certain,  first  of  all,  that  34  Negro  colleges  are 
entirely  too  many.  There  are  about  750  students  in  these  colleges.  Perhaps 
400  of  these  should  under  strict  requirements  continue  a  college  course, 
All  these  could  easily  be  accommodated  in  eight,  or  at  the  most,  ten  col- 
leges, and  then  leave  ample  room  for  growth.  The  ideal  of  college  train- 
ing in  the  South  should  be  the  small  local  college  with  50  to  100  students, 
who  can  come  directly  in  contact  with  teachers  and  receive  all  the  bene» 
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fits  of  instruction  and  culture  which  the  small  college  affords.  According 
to  this  it  would  be  well  to  have  Negro  colleges  distributed  somewhat  as 
follows: 

1  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (Howard). 

1  in  Virginia  (Union). 

1  in  the  Carolinas  (Shaw  or  Biddle). 

1  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  States  (Atlanta). 

1  in  the  Central  Gulf  States  (Talladega  or  Rust). 

1  in  Louisiana  (Straight,  Leland  or  New  Orleans). 

1  in  Texas  (Paul  Quinn  or  Wiley). 

1  in  Tennessee  (Fisk). 

1  in  Missouri  (Lincoln). 
It  seems  certain  that  these  colleges  (with  possibly  one  additional  insti- 
tution), together  with  the  two  Northern  schools,  Lincoln  and  Wilberforce, 
would  amply  supply  the  legitimate  demand  for  the  higher  training  of 
Negroes  for  a  generation  or  more.  This  would  mean  that  the  college  de- 
partments of  22  institutions  be  closed  and  that  the  college  work  be  con- 
centrated. This  would  entail  but  little  change,  for  the  ten  largest  colleges 
already  have  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  students,  while  the  other  third  is 
scattered  among  24  institutions.  The  smaller  colleges  would  thus  be  left 
to  develop  as  normal  and  industrial  schools,  as  indeed  most  of  them  are 
already,  the  college  departments  being  unimportant  adjuncts.  It  is  only 
in  some  such  way  that  Negro  college  training  can  be  placed  on  a  firm 
basis  and  escape  some  of  the  deserved  criticisms  that  have  been  aimed  at 
it.  This  criticism  is  in  reality  a  criticism  of  poor  equipment,  low  standards 
and  lack  of  thorough  work  rather  than  of  higher  training  properly  con- 
ducted. Concentration  of  effort  will  remove  most  of  these  blots.  The 
great  hindrance  to  a  movement  towards  concentration  is  sectarianism  in 
schools.  The  different  denominations  have  unfortunately  planted  schools 
in,  close  proximity  to  one  another.,  regardless  of  the  logic  or  ethics  of  the 
situation.  Only  conference  and  a  large-minded  spirit  of  co-operation  can 
now  bring  about  the  proper  division  of  labor  among  these  institutions. 

The  cost  of  college  training  should  also  be  considered  here.    The  income 
and  expenditures  of  the  Atlanta  University, which  is  simply  a  high  school 
and  college,  is  perhaps  as  typical  an  instance  as  can  be  found: 
Income  of  Atlanta  University. 
Year.  Total  Income.  Receipts  from  Students.* 

1             1894-95  $     33,913  99  $     6,986  00 

1895-96  44,638  46  8,972  65 

1896-97  41,039  12  9,487  81 

1897-98  38,719  93  9,400  32 

1898-99  36,770  33  9,545  37 

■    •'      1899-1900  39,989  96  9,686  92 


Total,  6  years,  $   235,171  96  $54,078  29 


*This  includes  cash  receipts  and  receipts  from  extra  work.  About  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of 
this  is  in  cash.  Receipts  from  regular  work  are  not  included.  They  amount  to  $l,0ui)  to  $1.'200  per 
year.    . 
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The  total  expense  of  sending  a  boy  through  the  whole  course  of  Atlanta 
University  is  about  $9333^,  or  through  the  college  course  alone  $5333^.  This 
is  little,  if  any,  more  expensive  than  educating  a  boy  for  a  trade,  even  if  the 
longer  time  is  taken  into  account,  for  the  industrial  training  is  naturally  very 
expensive.  Hampton,  with  600  students,  spends  about  $170,000  a  year,  or 
$280  per  student.  Atlanta,  with  300  students,  spends  $40,000  per  year,  or 
$133%  per  student.  When  the  difference  in  time  required  is  adjusted  the 
cost  of  the  two  sortsof  training  is  not  materially  different.  A  very  con- 
siderable part  of  this  expense,  however,  is  borne  by  the  students  them- 
selves.* 


Institution. 


Atlanta 

Hampton 

Harvard 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Williams 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Virginia 

Ohio  State  University 

Adelbert  College 

Amherst  College 

University  of  Georgia 
Mercer  University,  Ga. 


Expense, 

1899-1900. 


Contributed  by  Students. 


In  Cash. 


* 


39.989  96 

177.263  10 
1,337,873  00 

739,751  48 
103,815  89 
750,000  00 

141.264  01 
267,178  18 


104,000  00 
47,094  63 
20,000  00 


$      8,212  47 

""  "673^995 '00' 

363,496  17 

39,299  36 

300,000  00 

72,625  53 

34,834  79 

25%  of  Exp. 

45,000  00 

2,765  00 

10,000  00 


In  Work. 


$   2,674  45 
53,507  30 


It  thus  seems  clear  that  Negro  students  in  both  colleges  and  industrial 
schools  pay  nearly  a  third  of  their  expenses  in  work  and  cash  and  thus  are 
not  charity  scholars  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the  students  in  most 
white  institutions. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  query: 

C.    What  curriculum  of  college  studies  is  best  suited  to  young  Negroes? 

Little  careful  work  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  what 
improvements  in  the  Negro  college  course  are  needed.  Nor  is  this  strange. 
So  much  time  and  energy  is  consumed  in  collecting  funds  and  defending 
principles  that  there  is  little  leisure  left  presidents  for  internal  adjust- 
ment and  development  The  exposition  and  comparison  of  college  courses, 
made  on  pages  10  to  11,  show  obvious  faults.  The  older  New  England 
college  curriculum  of  forty  years  ago  still  holds  in  the  Southern  institu- 
tions with  little  change.  This  should  be  remedied.  A  large  place  should 
be  made  for  English,  History  and  Natural  Science  in  most  curricula  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  studies.  Various  other  changes  might  obviously 
be  made.  All  this  work  can  easily  be  done  when  the  existence  problem  of 
these  struggling  institutions  is  nearer  solution. 


*  From  reports  sent  from  the  various  institutions.    The  income  and  expense  for  board  is  inclnded 
at  Hampton  and  Atlanta,  and  possibly  at  other  instiUitions. 
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The  central  truth  which  this  study  teaches  to  the  candid  mind  is  the 
success  of  higher  education  under  the  limitations  and  difficulties  of  the 
past.  To  be  sure  that  training  can  be  criticized  justly  on  many  points: 
its  curriculum  was  not  the  best;  many  persons  of  slight  ability  were 
urged  to  study  Algebra  before  they  had  mastered  Arithmetic,  or  German 
before  they  knew  English ;  quantity  rather  than  quality  was  in  some 
cases  sought  in  the  graduates,  and  above  all,  there  was  a  tendency  to  urge 
men  into  the  professions,  particularly  the  ministry,  and  to  overlook  busi- 
ness and  the  mechanical  trades.  All  these  charges  brought  against  the 
higher  training  of  Negroes  in  the  past,  have  much  of  truth  in  them.  The 
defects,  however,  lay  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  not  in  the  prin- 
ciple; in  poor  teaching  and  studying  rather  than  in  lack  of  need  for  col- 
lege-trained men.  Courses  need  to  be  changed  and  improved,  teachers 
need  to  be  better  equipped,  students  need  more  careful  sifting.  With  such 
reform  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  continued  and  growing 
need  for  a  training  of  Negro  youth,  the  chief  aim  of  which  is  culture 
rather  than  bread-winning.  Nor  does  this  plain  demand  have  anything 
in  it  of  opposition  or  antagonism  to  industrial  training — to  those  schools 
which  aim  directly  at  teaching  the  Negro  to  work  with  his  own  hands. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  often 
intemperate  and  exaggerated  utterances  of  some  advocates  of  Negro  edu- 
cation have  led  the  public  mind  to  conceive  of  the  two  kinds  of  education 
as  opposed  to  each  other.  They  are  rather  supplementary  and  mutually 
helpful  in  the  great  end  of  solving  the  Negro  problem.  We  need  thrift 
and  skill  among  the  masses,  we  need  thought  and  culture  among  the 
leaders.    As  the  editor  has  had  occasion  to  say  before : 

"In  a  scheme  such  as  I  have  outlined,  providing  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  for  all,  industrial  training  for  the  many,  and  a  college  course 
for  the  talented  few,  I  fail  to  see  anything  contradictory  or  antagonistic. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  advocacy  of  the  recently  popularized  notion  of  Negro 
industrial  training,  nor  in  admiration  for  the  earnest  men  who  emphasize 
it.  At  the  same  time,  I  insist  that  its  widest  realization  will  but  increase 
the  demand  for  college-bred  men — for  thinkers  to  guide  the  workers. 
Indeed,  all  who  are  working  for  the  uplifting  of  the  American  Negro  have 
little  need  of  disagreement  if  they  but  remember  this  fundamental  and 
unchangeable  truth :  the  object  of  all  true  education  is  riot  to  make  men  carpen- 
ters— it  is  to  make  carpenters  men," 


i^TPF  any  expect  that  the  Negro  teachers  of  the  South  can 
Ji  be  adequately  educated  in  primary  schools  or  gram- 
mar schools  or  industrial  schools  pure  and  simple,  I  can  only 
say  in  reply  that  that  is  more  than  we  can  do  at  the  North 
with  the  white  race.  The  only  way  to  have  good  primary 
schools  and  grammar  schools  in  Massachusetts  is  to  have 
high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges,  in  which  the  higher 
teachers  are  trained.  It  must  be  so  throughout  the  South: 
the  Negro  race  needs  absolutely  these  higher  facilities  of  ed- 
ucation." Charles  W.  Eliot. 
[In  a  speech  at  Trinity  Church,  [President  of  Harvard  College.] 
Boston,  Feb.  23,  1896.] 


